
MEMORANDUM FOR CAPTAIN DYER 



1. I am forwarding to you for inclusion in the files of the AFSA 
Technical Library a brief historical note on the closing of the "Black 
Chamber", the files of which, I understand, are now in your custody. A 

2. I have also sent a copy of this note to the Historical 
Section of the Army Security Agency (CSGAS-22A) for inclusion in the 
official ASA historical files. In sending the material to that 
section, I stated that I would prefer that the correspondence with 
Mr. William P. Bundy and the reply from his brother, Mr. HcGeorge 
Bundy, not be used in any way except as an inclosure to the official 
history. I am sure that you will agree that, at least for some years, 
no reference to the correspondence or our interest in it should come 
to the attention of the wider public, even in a restricted publication 
like that of the ASA Review. 
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- CONFIDENTIAL ~ 

A HISTORICAL NOTE ON THE CLOSING OF THE "BIACIC CHAMBER" 



For many years there has been doubt as to who was really responsible 
for closing the "Black Chamber" — the World War I cryptologic bureau of 
the War Department. Thus, in "A brief history of the Signal Intelligence 
Service", prepared by me in 1942, there appears the following footnote: 

" (1) A number of years later (1941) Yardley told me 
that he had been misinformed as to Mr. Stimson 1 s 
attitude and that it was really the President (Mr. 

Hoover) who 'killed 1 the bureau, not Mr. Stimson. 

There may be some grounds for believing this, and it 
would be interesting to know the truth." ' 

In Volume III of "The historical background of the Signal Security Agency", 
prepared in April 1946, there appears the following footnote, based in part 
upon the previous reference: 

"11. Later, Yardley told Mr. Friedman that the funda- 
mental objection to the policy of MI-8 arose from the 
attitude of President Hoover, rather than from that of 
Secretary Stimson. The real reason, therefore, remains 
obscure. It should be pointed out that the strong 
attitude shown by Secretary Stimson at the time of the 
first Japanese aggression against China in 1932 supports 
the view that Mr. Stimson himself may have been less 
opposed to such activity than his decision no longer to 
support MI-8 would seem to indicate. In view of the 
fact that ten years later Mr. Stimson, in his capacity 
of Secretary of War, was daily the recipient of the 
product of the cryptanalytic activities of the SSA, it 
would be of great interest to know the truth in this 
connection. As Secretary of War, his enthusiastic 
support of these activities was never lacking." 

No doubt there are one or two other places in the ASA history which deal 
with this same point. 

Hie recent publication of Mr. Stimson' s memoirs, "On Active Service 
in Peace and War" (New York, Harper Brothers, 1949), throws considerable 
light on the matter. This book, which was written with the collaboration 
of: Mr. McGeorge Bundy, has fixed quite definitely the responsibility for 
the closing of the "Black Chamber" on Mr. Stimson. Mr. Bundy (or can it 
be Mr. Stimson referring to himself in the third person?) remarks on the 



**■ The bureau was officially designated "MI-8", one of the branches of G-2. 
It was supported jointly by the War Department and the Department of State, 
the major portion being provided hy the latter. 
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"curious irony" in the fa.ct that Mr. Stimson in 1940 was so largely depen- 
dent upon the development of the very operation which he had banished from 
the State Department in 1929. The pertinent passages are: 

"These two years were years of peace and trust, and Stimson 
adopted as his guide in foreign policy a principle he always 
tried to follow in personal relations — the principle that 
the way to make men trustworthy is to trust them. In this 
spirit he made one decision for which he was later severely 
criticized: he closed down the so-called Black Chamber — 
the State Department’s code-cracking office. This act he 
never regretted. In later years he was to permit and indeed 
encourage similar labors in another Department, but in later 
years the situation was different. In 1929 the world was 
striving with good will for lasting peace, and in this effort 
all the nations were parties. Stimson, as Secretary of State, 
was dealing as a gentleman with the gentlemen sent as ambas- 
sadors and ministers from friendly nations, and, as he later 
said, "Gentlemen do not read each other's mail.’" — p. 188. 






"Another section of the War Department to which his personal 
attention was frequently directed was Military Intelligence. 

By a curious irony, the matter of principal importance here 
was the development of the very operation of attacking foreign 
codes and ciphers which Stimson had banished from the State 
Department in 1929. In 1940 and after, the world was no longer 
in a condition to be able to act on the principle of mutual 
trust which had guided him as Secretary of State, and as 
Secretary of War he fully supported the extraordinary opera- 
tions that were later revealed to have broken the Japanese „ 
codes." — pp. 454-455. 

Thinking that Mr. McGeorge Bundy might have some background to add to 
• his statement as to the closing of the Black Chamber, I addressed a letter 
to Mr. William P. Bundy, the brother of the co-author and a friend of mine 
from World War II days, asking if he could without inconvenience consult 
his brother on this question. Photostatic copies of my letter to Mr. 
William P. Bundy and of his reply are attached. 

These extracts and the letter from Mr. Bundy quite definitely elimi- 
nate any question as to who ordered the discontinuance of cryptanalytic 
activities supported by Department of State funds. However, this did not 
mean the death of all cryptanalytic activities in the U.S. — for M.I.-8 
remained in existence and the activities simply had to get along with such 
support as the War Department could provide, without assistance from any 
other department. It managed to do so. 
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WILLIAM P. FRIEDMAN 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BEGINNINGS l8? 

qudling a military revolt against its authority. We have re- 

recotn V Cd SCnSible P ractice of our forefathers as to the 
recognition of new governments in conformity with their 

thfcLnom^den the ’ ir ° W !5 ^rnal. affairs, and, in view of 
the economic depression and the consequent need for prompt 

measures of financial stabilization, have accorded to them 

recognition under this policy with as little delay as possible 

in order to give them the quickest possible opportunities for 

th^ZTn iZ r - eCOn ° miC P ° ise ; We have derated with 
l *n?Z- i an Stat ? in their efforts to restore peace 
g their numbers in the Chaco and on the Amazon. We 

and e in^i ple , ted i the settlement of Tacna-Arica. And in social 

nations of rltfn a ^ W endeavored t0 establish the 
America as our associates and our friends in 

denr e! , al - ^T*** 1 * 1 intercourse. Mr. Hoover, as Presi- 
dent eject, visited them m a journey through South America 

IvhichZT purpose of dlssl Pating the fears and antagonisms 

Tnd oohV d gr ?'T- U ?. amongst some of th em as to the intentions 
and policies of this Government. Subsequently, we have enter- 

mined as national guests the Presidents-elect of Mexico, 

i^thp ’ a "d °: 0 0mbia ; We have enlisted our great institutions 
l the undertaking of systematic intellectual exchange with 

them; and together with them the United States has become 
officially represented m many world conferences upon scien- 
tihc and welfare advancement. These acts have all been de- 
signe to impress them, as well as the other nations of the 
wor , t at the United States is aiming for progress by the 

exp1lohation.” 00d ^ ^ advancement > and not by 

. T he k° nd °n Treaty and Latin American policy were typ- 
ical constructive undertakings of the sort that Stimson had 
anticipated when he left Manila in March, 1929. Taken to- 
gether, they represented a substantial achievement for his 

fhtl f'n yCa [ S ' ^ ut L these tw 0 years are separated by the two 
mat followed as light is separated from darkness, and we shall 
do well to stop here for a last look at the situation of me world 

as it appeared from the State Department between 1929 and 
1931. y y 
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1 88 ON ACTIVE SERVICE 

These were the last two years of Stimson’s life in which he 
was able to think of peace as reasonably well assured, and 
international good will as something more than a brave hope. 
In later years he remained a believer in the ideal of peace and 
the objective of good will, but after 1931 he faced, with all 
other men of good will, the lengthening shadow of rising law- 
lessness among the nations. Even in 1931 the great depression 
had begun to overturn governments and rekindle ancient 
grievances, but in the early months of that year it still seemed 
possible that the postwar settlement might not be seriously 
shaken. 

These two years were years of peace and trust, and Stimson 
adopted as his guide in foreign policy a principle he always 
tried to follow in personal relations — the principle that the 
way to make men trustworthy is to trust them. In this spirit 
he made one decision for which he was later severely criti- 
cized: he closed down the so-called Black Chamber — the 
State Department’s code-cracking office. This act he never 
regretted. In later years he was to permit and indeed en- 
courage similar labors in another Department, but in later 
years the situation was different. In 1929 the world was striv- 
ing with good will for lasting peace, and in this effort all the 
nations were parties. Stimson, as Secretary of State, was deal- 
ing as a gentleman with the gentlemen sent as ambassadors and 
ministers from friendly nations, and, as he later said, ‘Gentle- 
men do not read each other’s mail.’ 

In a similar spirit, the spirit of peacemaking and mutual 
good will, Stimson had made one other move which brought 
him some criticism. In the summer of 1929 a serious issue 
arose between China and Soviet Russia over their conflicting 
interests and rights in North Manchuria. In the course of this 
dispute the Russians sent troops into Chinese territory, and for 
a time there seemed to be danger of either war or annexation. 
Stimson, undismayed by the fact that the United States had 
no diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, took the lead in 
organizing an international demarche invoking the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact and pleading with both nations to avoid a breach 
of the pact, and of the peace. This demarche greatly annoyed 
fhe Russians, whose self-righteousness in foreign affairs makes 
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5“! ° f ? U ° ther nations seem mild indeed, but it was notable 
that their troops were quickly withdrawn and a peaceful settle- 
ment was reached. The Kellogg-Briand Pact and Stimson’s 

? ave very little t0 do with this gratifying 
result but the fact that the peace was kept seemed encourag- 
ing at the time. It was the first invocation of the pact, and 

from its apparent success believers in the new order of peace 
took courage. 

It was only in 1931 that the weakness of the economic and 
political underpinnings of the postwar peace began to make 
itself apparent. Almost overnight, in May, 1931, the whole ' 
tenor of the‘ State Department’s work and of Stimson’s own • 
activities was radically changed. 
















454 ON ACTIVE SERVICE 

In other cases, the activities of the Secretary were the result 
of some nonmilitary aspect of the matter. The appointment of 
a Surgeon General, or a Chief of Chaplains, for example, in- 
volved a decision in the Secretary's office because, especially 
in wartime, these offices attracted the close interest and atten- 
tion of civilian doctors and clergymen, who felt that the nor- 
mal methods of military selection could not be counted on to 
produce men with the desired standing as professionals. The 
Medical Department, furthermore, was a matter of special 
interest to Stimson on account of his personal experience in 
the tropics, and particularly after the appointment of Major 
General Norman T. Kirk, whom he had iirst known in the 
Philippines, he took an active part in supporting its labors. 

Another department to which Stimson’s attention was given, 
in accordance with the requirements of the law, w-as that of the 
Judge Advocate General. As wartime pressure increased, he 
w’as gradually released by new* statutes from much of the labor 
of reviewing court-martial records, but throughout his years 
in the War Department he was forced from time to time to 
give his close attention to specific cases, particularly those in- 
volving the death sentence. In spite of the strong tendency of 
a humane reviewing authority to exercise leniency, Stimson 
fully understood the close relationship between military jus- 
tice and military discipline; it v 7 as not easy, for example, to 
approve the dismissal of proved combat fliers wffio, returning 
from battle, insisted on disregarding the safety regulations of 
the continental United States, but he cheerfully accepted Gen- 
eral Marshall's recommendation that mercy should be sub- 
ordinated to justice — and the public safety. 

Another section of the War Department to which his per- 
sonal attention was frequently directed w 7 as Military Intelli- 
gence. By a curious irony, the matter of principal importance 
here was the development of the very operation of attacking 
foreign codes and ciphers which Stimson had banished from 
the State Department in 1929. In 1940 and after, the world 
was no longer in a condition to be able to act on the principle 
of mutual trust which had guided him as Secretary of State, 
and as Secretary of War he fully supported the extraordinary 
operations that v’ere later revealed to have broken the Japa- 
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THE WARTIME ARMY 453 

'J odes - early 1942, with McCloy’s assistance, he estab- 
lished a special unit for the analysis and interpretation of this 
sort of material. This unit, under the direction of Alfred Mc- 
Cormack, a Nevv York lawyer turned colonel, did its work 
wuh remarkable insight and skill. As investigation of the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe later revealed, such a unit, if it had existed 
in 1941, might well have given warning of the degree of 
Japanese interest in the fleet at Hawaii. It was not Pearl Har- 
bor, however, but the natural development of studies begun 
months before that led to the establishment of the unit, and if 
it came into existence too late to help in the prevention of that 
calamity, it made invaluable contributions in other matters of 
. at least comparable significance during the war. 

Stimson also did what he could to insure the effective ex- 
change of military information among different branches of 
the Government and with America’s allies, particularly the 
British. He backed General Marshall’s efforts to break down 
American resistance to co-operation with the British, and he 
was insistent that no impatience Avith its occasional eccentric- 
ities should depri\ r e the Army of the benefits of co-operation 
with General Dono\ T an’s Office of Strategic Services. Through- 
out the Avar the intelligence acti\'ities of the United States 
Government remained incompletely co-ordinated, but here 
again it was necessary to measure the benefits of reorganization 
against its dislocations, and on the Avhole Stimson felt that the 
American achievement in this field, measured against the con- 
ditions of 1940, A\ r as more than satisfactory. A full reorgan- 
ization belonged to the postwar period. 

3. THE PLACE OF SPECIALISTS 

Stimson inherited, from the comments of his father on the 
subject of the ‘‘bombproof” officers of the Civil War, and 
from his own experience with ‘the uniform-AA-earing civilians 
doing morale duty in the back areas’ of World War I, a strong 
feeling that the dignity of the uniform should as far as possible 
be reserved for those Avho in fact did the fighting. It Avas true 
that this conviction flew in the face of the developing com- 
plexity of war; perhaps not half of the men Avho serA r ed use- 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
ARMED FORCES SECURITY AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 



IN REPLY REFER TO 



10 Hcrmbsr 1950 



"Bajor Jfillieu* P. Bundy, 
Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bill: 




I enjoyed seeing you last evening and in renewing friendship, " ; 

. - 'fc i - ■ 

As to the natter we discussed briefly, ay interest in it is ^iot a • * 
purely personal one but one that arises from a conriotion that authentic 
history is vital for official records. . . 

' ■ ""f 

The attached extract is of interest in connection with the parly t 
history of certain U, S, activities and it would be useful to obtain an '/ 
authentic version of the factors that led to the alleged banishing of the ' 
operations referred to in the attached account and also in Tardley's . 

The American Black Chamber. V--' 



Both of these references agree in attributing the closing of the so^’f- 
called Black Chamber to Mr. Stimson. However, some years ago (about - 0 ? .'fcr 
1932-3) I was told quite definitely by Yardley himself that he had been \ 
in error in attributing the action to Stlmsonand that he had learned 
that it was actually President Hoover who insisted upon tlW terminati on, 

Since you r brother collaborated with Mr, Stimson in writing 
"On Active Service in Peace and War," which by the way is a very fine 
biography and which I read with deep interest, it occurred to me that he 
might have some background to add to the statement as to.ths closing of 
the section run by Yardley. ] 






If you could without inconvenience consult with your brother on the * 
question I raise in the 4th paragraph of this letter, or if ytnip as a ' \ ‘A; 
concomitant of your personal acquaintance, perhaps friendship, with Mr, 
Stimson, could throw some light on the subject I would appreciate your >. /jf 
assistance. / 



I hasten to assure you that any information you can supply 1 will bej 
treated as confidential, for official use only in connection with our ,J| 
own history of operations. ' ’ a| 



with^i 



With my thanks in anticipation of an interesting reply, 
cordial greetings, I am, 

% 

Sincerely yours. 



William F. Friedisan 
Technical {fonsultaiob 

P.S. Your office is close by the Cosmos Club; I hope you will Ijoin me 
there for lunch son© day soon. : 
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COVINGTON, BURLING. RUBLEE. O'BRIAN & SHORB 
UNION TRUST BUILDING 
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■^ear oili; 



:j ov. 1L', lc-5': 



of the Jl*c< SeBber^he^s ^hnve h £ Sel f 0 r jeret thfe r -^- 
-r. uo.jv.-r, but the initiative »a B nis " enr- '? f° ^ ter c . r -®^itinc 
of -t. J- ^think this can ..robablv be~cocuTen+ 6 ^ riiv ' fi *' v * D, ' e ” fraud 

1 ^ not sure — it may wL, _1 ™ f r:w the but 

w f* done before he beean to keeo e oa i w ***? X think ^ it, it 
thm< we can prove it f ro~>‘ that* £>ut >L! Wy & r FnC x Q^n't 

stenographic record of e conw-rti^ “r hi'—® * din,c 1 hfiv * the 
tolc m e how shocked he was t • le^rn fm- 5 f in / 9 "* e » in -Mch he 

tninc- was r.inr on, a^.c how thev both °° ° otton th *'t euch a 
ttup. i'here certainly vn. noCoe^ti-n * Bt QnCt > thrit it must 

he who st-p.ed it. oJhlnd that 1 have never^^ that U *"=* 

one^ox those cases in which his own recoliecU^S ^! £lve 

to thft *. »-«*« 

activities haa their v&iue later ana t.h- t b °“ t that tnese 

Intent t in them. h e ansv.ered that h& n,5 ‘ G hlrr,£eif w*sn rreat 

do in peace are two cn5r.STdlf?l!?J- G ° in * Sr «» you 

effort of 13*3 was to iJve on He th8t the ^le 

A of course tried to uush him into - ^ utuai trust and honor. 

■as technically a time f peace, but °™ ep . v .' ith the point that 1940-41 
rnost he. -would Say %* s that if such t'inFs°haa tlX b ® , p6rsuadfed * A he 
he reiu-tentiy asreeo that they old, ‘^en S D ' 6 GOn !’ and 1 think 

.-they should not be done in the , t ete Zt JrS-ET^T-*? ** S " y U *» 1946, 

. was- a typical example of the way in niE A vou ld now say 

the arts of peae. from those ofn^ti hRve to separate 

Unit : Ver "' ■ f3r£Uafcive » but that's the way ‘'he * °° n t 

nrht in quodnr his typical phrase about re * * nC y °‘ , w quite 
elwnre^can’e bac<c to that. Ut i p otnfcT people's rrailj he 
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